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THE FOOTPRINTS OF BUDDHA SHAKKYA-MOUNI. 



IlEnpDOTUs says in his history: " They show in Scythia a thing 
worthy of admiration': it is the footprints of Hercules upon a rock 
near the Tyras.* They resemble those of a man, but are two 
cubits in length." Similar impressions elsewhere have been objects 
of veneration among the heathen ; and at the present day the 
B.uddhists honour, in like maimer, the footprints of Shakkya-mouni, 
the Buddha of- the authentic period, who lived in the sixth century 
before the Christian era. 

The most celebrated of these impressions of the feet of Buddha is 
that of his left foot, which, according to the Ciugalese, is to be seen 
on the summit of Adam's Peak, in the island of Ceylon. The 
Arabian navigators of the ninth and fourteenth centuries made 
known their existence ; but they supposed them to have been made 
by the feet of Adam. A Moslem tradition, mentioned by Marco 
Polo, states, that Adam was buried on this same mountain. Bar- 
bosa, Diego de Cento, Ribeiro, Baldaaus, Laloubere, R. Knox, 
Philalethes, Valentyn, John Davy, and a great number of other 
travellers, have noticed and authenticated the existence of these 
impressions. Similar traces have been observed in different parts 
of. Asia, especially on the coast of the peninsula of Malacca, opposite 
Salan, Salang, or Junk-Ceylan, on the mountain S&wanna Capp- 
kate, or Khan-plira-phuti-batt — that is, the holy mountain of 
Buddha's footsteps ; at Nagapuri, on the mountain Klian-nang- 
rung, in Northern Laos ; on the banks of the Jumna ; on those of 
the Ganges ; at Gangantis, in a temple on the coast of Temesserini, 
north of Tavoy, etc. Another formerly existed at Mecca ; and it is 
probable, that the fact of the spot being already consecrated by the 
veneration paid to this remarkable footmark contributed to render 
it the cradle of the new religion. Colonel Symes, during his em- 
bassy in Ava, made a drawing of one qf these singular impressions, 
which is shqwn near Prome. Captain ^fames Low has lithographed 
another, from a drawing made by a Siame.se artist, which the Budd- 
hist priests assured him was an accurate representation of the 
veritable footprint of Buddha, held in veneration throughout the 
kingdom of Siam. Frjm this lithograph our engraving is taken. 

The impressions tha| are regarjlecl as the real footprints of 
Buddha are not the qniy objects qf mildip wqrship ifl t^e countries 
in which the ancient crggjl js held : on account of their, parity, imi : 
tations are macle, anji pjaced in the, temples for the adoration, of tjiQ 
faithful. In this manner they fonij symbols of t^e principal 
Buddhist septs. * The one we have representee) presents a curious 
mixture of the symbols of Brahmimsjn with those qf Bu^dhisin. 
In fact, the Siamese do not profess the pure faith of Buddha, which, . 
among them, has liieen considerably modified by Jlindoo influences. 
The priests communicated tq Captain Low a portion of a Pali book 
explaining these symbols, a roll of which, consisting of fifty eight: 
syllabled verses, is recited in the temples as an invocation. Captain 
Low has added to his drawing an explanation of the numerous signs 
of which it is composed, but unfortunately without letters of 
reference. Eugdne Burnouf has since given a more complete de- 
velopment of the subject in his "Lotus de la bonne Lot." We 
borrow from these two authors a very summary interpretation of 
the whole series of symbols, which will serve to guide our readers 
thrqugh the labyrinth of subjects presented by the engraving. 

The five toes are represented by five flowers of the dah-p-hchim . 

In the centre is the tchahra, the shield frequently carried on the 
arm of Brahma or of Vishnu, a wheel of fire, an instrument of 
torture in the Siamese hell, a threatening comet in the heavens, a 
sign qf disaster, a type of universal dominion, and a symbol of 
eternity. Before the image of the tchahra the devout Buddhists 
cover their face3 with their hands, and cry: "Behold the Krong- 
chak, and its glorious splendour!" In the fourth row, on the left 
of the tchahra, is the pyramidal tiara of Buddha, a symbol of the 
sun, called in Siamese, the monghut. 

Watta-sang-ho, the shell buccinmn (in the centre and near the 
wheel, resting on a support). A great quantity of these shells are 
exported to Bengal. The live toes of the footprint drawn by 

* See "Historical .Educator," vol. i. p. 218. No mention has 
bgen made of this imprint by modern travellers. The river here 
mentioned by Herodotus is supposed to be the Dniester. 



Colonel Symes are represented by as many of these watia-scuig-hq. 
According to the fable, Buddha assumed this figure previous to his 
last incarnation. The Buddhists attach great value to these spiral 
shells, and Crawford says that one of them has been sold for a sum 
equal to £200 sterling. 

The Buddhist pot, or the bat-heo-int-hanan of the Siamese 
priests. According to Eugene Burnouf, the pdrnahalasaya (in 
Sanscrit), a full water-pot — sometimes several pots carried on aboard. 

Suriya, the sun in his chariot, sometimes called hassyapa. 
(Fourth compartment of the fifth row, on the left of the tchahra.) 

Chand-heina, or phra-chan, the moon drawn by horses. The 
moon or chantfra is generally represented by the Hindoos as drawn 
by antelopes. (Fifth compartment of the third row, on the left of 
the tchahra.) 

Nah-hata, the polar star. 

The talapat-nang, or ordinary umbrella, formed of the leaves of 
the talipot-tree, a species of palm. (The compartment forming the 
right-hand corner immediately above the tchahra.) 
.In the same division are two trumpets of peculiar form. 

The taubai-lahchai, the royal standard, with seven divisions, 
used by certain Buddhist sects as a symbol of Mount Merou. 

The passato, or Siamese prasat y -a square palace, richly orna- 
mented and having a roof of spiral form ; called in Sanscrit, 
according to Eugene Burnouf, prdsddaya. 

The pi-thahang (in Siamese, tiung-t-hang), the bed of gold. 

The banlangho (in Siamese, t-hen-ban-lavg), the bed of repose, 
or, more probably, the altar of Buddha, that is placed in the areas 
of the temples, and on which worshippers deposit their offerings of 
flowers and fruit. Eugene Burnouf calls it the golden litter or 
palanquin. 

The d-hd-chang (in Siame e, t-hong-chai), a pavilion. 

The pato (in Siamese, t-hong-thadat), a paper flag. 

K-han-han-ola, the royal palanquin, or covered litter. 

The t-pat-t-hang, or chat-thong (Siamese), a kind of chalice. • 

Wuchani (in Siamese, p-hatchani), the royal fan. 

Mount Merpu (in Siamese, Meru-rat and hhan-pramen). Accord- 
ing to the Buddhists, it has eight" conical summits rising one above 
another. 

The seyen great rivers that flow between the hills of Mount 
3\Ierqu : satt-ha-ifiaha-h-hang-ha) in Siamese, menam-yai-chel. 
(First compartment in the second row, on the right of the tchahra.) 

The six celestial worlds. (Four compartments, commencing at 
the fourth row, and concluding at the seventh.) 

The sixteen worlds of Brahma. (Three compartments adjoining 
the preceding.) 

-The four dwipas, or divisions of the world, represented by the 
heads framing the designs that indicate the particular character- 
istics of each of the four quarters of the globe. 

The champ-hu-thipa, or the jambou-dwipa. It has a form 
analogous to that of a coach, and it is said to have been formerly 
covered by the waters. Men lived upon it to the age of a hundred 
years, subsisting by the sweat of their brows — that is, by labour. 

Ammarah-hoyane, or circular dwipa, the inhabitants of which 
are of the figure of the full moon, are twenty cubits high, and live 
six hundred years ; invisible hands bring them all the nourishment 
they desire. 

Ut-araha-ro, or dwipa of a square form, an isle .of the north, 
the men of which are more than twenty cubits high, and live five 
hundred years. The tree happa-phreh supplies them with all that 
they require. 

Bapp-hmcit-ho, or dwipa in the form of a crescent, or the moon 
at seven days old. The inhabitants are likewise of the crescent 
fjrm ; they live four hundred years, are sixteen cubits high, and 
subsist on the air. 

The tree called cho-r.uhh-ho, situated in the centre of the earth, 
supposed to be the halbirj of India. The perfumes which it 
exhales ravish the senses, and its foliage, agitated by the zephyrs/ 
fill the air with harmonious sounds. It has four branches directed 
towards the four cardinal points, and when the fruit on the 
northern branch is ripe, it drops into the northern ocean tq supply 
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the fish with food. The fruit on the eastern branch is changed 
into gold, and that of the western branch into diamonds. 

Majia-samud-ho (according to Burnouf, samudraya), the great 
ocean that surrounds the four principal dwipas. (Second compart- 
ment of the first outside row, on the left of the tchalcra.) 

T'hawiwi-sahasta-pariwara, the two thousand little dwipas, or 
islands that surround the four great dwipas. 

Yuh'halanff, enormous gold fishes that live in the ocean between 
Mount Merou and the dwipas. (Third compartment of the second 
row, on the left of the central wheel.) 

Jlaja-naja -or phria-nah, the king of the serpents. (Fifth compart- 
ment of the first row on the left.) 

Tchahrawalang , the horizon that, under the form of a wall, sur- 
rounds Mount Merou. (The space in the centre of the first outside 
row, in the form of the wall of a fortress.) 

Ckattancha, the svetatchhat-raya of Eugene Burnouf ; a parasol 
of seven rows, in allusion to the seven cones of Mount Merou. 

Jfemawa or Himala, the mountain chain of Himalaya, in the 
north of India. 

Satta-malia-sara, (in Siamese, sa-hai-chet), the seven great lakes 
of the Himalaya range, abounding with fish and the lotus plant. 
(Third compartment of the first range, on the left of the tchalra, 
divided into seven squares.) 

Paiicha-maha-nathi, the five rivers that flow out of the lakes. 

Walahaho (in Siamese, ma-p-halahok), the celestial horse, or 
the white horse of the Himalaya. 

Kanthat-assawarat, the horse that carried Buddha across the 
Jumna. (Next to the unlbrella in the third row on the right.) 

Tehalcravavtin, the possessor of the seven jewels, represented 
with a glaive in one hand, and a shield in the other. (Third com- 
partment of the fifth row.) 

Sing-ha-raja, or phreea-rajhasi, the lions. 

P-hayak-ha-rhajka, or p-lirea-sua-lcrong, the royal tiger. 

Ub-hosat-ho, the green elephant, one of the royal elephants of 
Hemawa. (The seventh compartment of the second row on the 
left, next to the horse.) 

Tchatt-hanto, the white elephant, venerated by* the Siamese be- 
cause it carried Raja-chaka, by the Buddhists of Ceylon in memory 
of the form once taken by Shakkya-mouni. 

Saking-nak-ha, or saki-nak-ho, the red elephant of Himala ; ac- 
cording to Colebrooke, the emblem of the second Jaina. 

Erewanno, the elephant of Indra. (The caparisoned elephant, 
third compartment of the fourth row on the right.) 

Usab-ho, the royal white bull of Hemawa. (The left-hand com- - 
partmegt immediately below the Avail of Mount Merou.) 

Me-Jc-ho, the cow of abundance, and Wec-kako, or thdi-lokk-ho, 
the calf. (Compartment adjoining the preceding.) 

Nawa, the golden vessel, or ark of Noah, a symbol of tlie world. 
(Third compartment of the first row on. the left.) 

Chamnachari, the tail of the yak, used as a fly- flap; according 
to Burnouf, tchamaraya. 

Ninla-palang (the nilotpalaya of Burnouf), the blue nyniphtea, 
or rather the water-lily of Hemawa. When Buddha was marching^ 
this lotus grew under his feet. 

Rattang-paUmg (the rahtapalmaya of Burnouf), the red lotus of 
Siam. 

Sitapalang, another variety of the lotus ; according to Burnouf, 
svetapatmaya, the white nymphsea. 

Mova-puchang, or pincha, the peacock's tail ; according to 
Burnouf, mayarahastaya, a handful of peacock's feathers.. 

Ckattu-muh-ka, a figure of Brahma, represented with four heads. 
(Third compartment of the fifth rowj nearly below the central 
. wheel.) 

P-hummaroclia, scarabteus, beetle of the golden mountain. 
(Fourth row on the left, near the lotus flowers.) 

Suwanna-kach-hapo, the golden tortoises. • (Fifth compartment 
of the second row on the left.) 

Hangsa-cha, the goose of the Brahmins ; this bird is represented 
•on the flag of Ava, but it does not now exist in that country. 
Baldieus, with more probability, calls it the cassowary, a bird that 
is common in the Eastern peninsula. 

Tchakkawalhi, the king of the red geese, (Eleventh compart- 
ment.) 



Mang-lcaro, an aquatic monster, occupying the place of Capri- 
cornus in the zodiac of the Siamese . astronomers. (Second com- 
partment of the fourth row on the left.) 

Karaiviko, the melodious bird of Paradise, represented wiinout 
feet. (Seventh compartment of the third row on the left.) 

Kinaro, a creature half man, half bird, called by Eugdne Burnout 
the genie Kimparacha. (Seventh compartment of the second row 
on the right.) 

Mayuro, the king of the peacocks. ' (Tenth compartment of the 
third row.) 

Kaja-raja, a bird of the Himalayan range that lives on iron, 
and of whose excrements sabres of the finest temper are made. 

Chiwa-hwieiha, an eagle or falcon, emblem of the god Ananta ; 
according to Burnouf, the king of the pheasants, or of the par- 
tridges. (Ninth compartment of the third row on the left.) 

Sapanno, a favourite bird of tlie Siamese, which plays an im- 
portant part in their mythic legends. (Sixth compartment of the 
first row, on the left of tlie central wheel or shield.) 

Suparn'a, half man, half bird, the king of the suparnas, and the 
enemy of the nagas, or serpents. 

Sung-su, the alligator. 

Gancsa, Htramba, or Hera, a four-armed divinity of the Hin- 
doos. (Below the figure of Brahma.) 

Toranang, the rampart of wood that surrounds the house of 
Somonocodom ; according to Burnouf, it is the Toranaya, or arch 
of triumph. (On the right of the palace Prasadaya.) 

Makatta, a flower resembling the marigold. 

Parechatta, the flower that grows only in heaven. 

Baraphet, nine sorts of precious stones. (Supposed to be in the 
vases on the left of the tchahva.) 

The mountains Sattap-kanp-hot. 

Mahengsa, or maheselo, the buffalo. 

Ramasuva (the Siamese Ramasur, and perhaps the Rama of the 
Hindoo myths), one of the warriors brandishing a sword. 

Vt-dha-tapasa, a saint and prophet of the Siamese, who, accord- 
ing to their legends, still lives upon the earth, though he was born 
before Buddha. He is represented as seated beneath a tent. 
(Second row on the right.) 

Dha-chang, the sacred bow which Rama and Buddha alone have 
the power of using. 

Utsat-hi, the star called by the Siamese Dau-kammap-hruk. 

Awa-vatsa-wannang, the goblet of gold, according to Captain 
Low, and avatam-saka, a ring suspended from a small gibbet, 
according to Eugdne Burnouf. (Compartment just below the 
tchalcra, towards the right.) 

PaduTca, the slippers or sandals. (Third compartment of the 
fourth row on the left.) 

TJiewa-Thittamani, the goddess of the clouds : supposed to be 
the female figure holding a flower and a mirror. 

Suiuanna-mikhi, the golden gazelle; (Second compartment of 
the second row on the left.) 

Rukkata-wannang, the Siamese cock. (Eighth compartment of 
the third row on the left.) 

Saticka (in Siamese, hah), a lance. 

Tri-wactchocha, or rather, gri-vastaya, a diamond ornament, a 
collar or necklace ; a sign of prosperity. 

Watalo, part of the head-dress that falls down at the back of 
the head. 

These explanations, confused and incomplete as they are in some 
respects, are, nevertheless, sufficient to show that the figures repre- 
sented have not been designed at hazard, or without a purpose. 
The majority of the more prominent are designed to shadow forth 
the power and dignity of Buddha. ' ' Thus," says Eugene Burnouf, 
1 'we first observe the mystic signs that announce the prosperity 
and grandeur of him of whom they are the impression. Then 
follow a long series of material objects, as the dress, the arms, the 
furniture, that are, in the eyes of the Hindoos, the appurtenances 
of regal power. From the physical world are borrowed those that 
are more striking and impressive : the sun, the ocean, the moun- 
tains, the animals that are most remarkable or most useful, 
whether amongst quadrupeds or birds ; finally, the plants that are 
most remarkable for the elegance of their forms, or the brilliance 
of their colours: The supernatural worlo^has also furnished 
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images of the first of the gods, according to the Brahmins ; those of 
the celestial world, and the various classes of genii that inhabit it, 
according to the Buddhists." Of the remainder, Burnouf observes, 
that such a confused assemblage of figures is-not in accordance with 



Hindoos and the ancient Egyptians, has its esoteric form, in which 
we find much to admire and commend, so much more pure and 
elevated is it than the absurd myths that have been grafted upon 
it. The mythologies of Egypt and India were founded upon the 
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the purity of the Buddhist religion ; and we may, perhaps, attribute 
them to the gross superstition of the Siamese. The more en- 
lightened Buddhists of China and Japan admit, upon the repre- 
sentation of the footprint of Buddha, only the tcJiakra, the symbol 
of eternity. Buddhism, in fact, like the religious systems of the 



symbols used by the hierophants to convey religious instruction to 
the ignorant masses, and we look in vain among the popular creeds 
of the far East for the elevated philosophy of the Vedas, and the 
axioms of pure morality to be found in the aucieni scriptures of 
Buddha i 



